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The reproduction on the cover represents a new 
acquisition: 


Saint Simon, holding his attribute, a fish. It is a 40 
inch high sandstone sculpture, which comes from a 
chapel near Nancy and dates from the middle of the 
14th century. Remnants of the red, blue and golden 
painting can be seen. 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 1913, at the post office at Providence, Rhode Islan 
under the Act of August 24, 1912 


Copyright, 1938, by Rhode Island School of Design. All rights reserved 


Two Chinese Imperial Robes 
by E. T. Casey 


IN RECOUNTING the glories of the past, thought of China’s contribution to 
our heritage leaves little to be desired in real aestheticism. Notwithstanding 
the ravages of time, enough evidence has survived to enable us to appreciate 
the artistic achievement and understand in a measure the broad philosophy 
of a people who for so many centuries were imbued with a spirit of peace 
and culture. 

Among the many outlets for the expression of creative ideas, may be 
included textile designing and weaving. This phase of art has been superbly 
achieved by the Chinese, particularly in the fabrication of silk. 

Lei Tsu, a Chinese Empress of the third millenium B. C., is reputed to 
have been the discoverer of silk and to have sponsored the raising of silk 
"worms and encouraged weaving. Because of their fragility, it is impossible 
to show a gradual development of existing Chinese textiles from early times, 
but through other mediums of art, trends in this field of design can be 
reasonably well traced. 

The earliest silk fabrics, mostly fragmentary, found thus far, have been 
of the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A. D. 220) and were for the most part dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein during his expedition into Chinese Turkestan. 
Two pieces, practically dated by other documented evidence found with them, 
Jed to the Han assignment of fragments uncovered in a later expedition. 

Textiles in abundance remain from the T’ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906) 
and from the Sung dynasty (9600-1280) on, examples of many types of 
weaving and embroidery have been brought to light. During the Yuan 
dynasty (1280-1368) and again in the late Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
church vestments were embroidered for European trade. Beginning with the 
Ch’i ing or last dynasty (1644-1912), it is possible for the student of Chinese 
textiles to make a rather complete survey of periods and types with extant 
specimens. ; 
~ It has been the good fortune of this museum to acquire through the 
gracious gift of Miss Lucy T. Aldrich a collection of Chinese costumes and 
other textiles dating from the late Ming dynasty through the first half of the 
Chi ing dynasty. From this fine collection, two imperial robes of the Chien 
Lung period (1736-1795) have been chosen for current discussion. 

One robe is of k’o ssu, a silk tapestry fabric popular with the Chinese and 
of exceptional interest because of the intricate technique in weaving. K’o ssu 
literally means cut-out silk and it has been erroneously believed that this 
fabric was formed of many small pieces of silk sewn together. Held to the 
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light, each small woven area appears to be framed by a space of air. This is 
due to the process of weaving in which the immediate color is finished before 
another is begun. This results in a separation of the foundation threads 
except where the filling threads are interlocked. 

This robe was worn by an emperor for emblazoned upon it are the 
Twelve Imperial Symbols and also the wan and the shou characters. The 
following Twelve Symbols may be seen depicted in their established places: 


Sun Mountains 

Moon Dragon - Found on the upper part of the robe 

Stars Pheasant | 

Goblets Rice } 

Pondweed Axe Found on the lower part of the robe. 
Fire Symbol of Distinction if 


The ground color of the robe is the imperial yellow which signifies the 
Earth. Decorating this is a flower and jui-head diaper pattern upon which 
are superimposed nine dragons with flaming jewels and numerous bats in 
gold and colors with blue and red predominating. The gold threads consist of 
silken cores wound with strips of paper faced with gold leaf. 

The Universe is also symbolized upon the robe by oblique strips topped 
with waves and foam representing the sea, mountains issuing from the water 
connoting the Earth and the many clouds above symbolizing Heaven. Scat- 
tered among the waves are also Buddhist symbols and other devices such as 
piles of jewels and branches of coral. Around the edges of the robe are 
narrow bands of soft brown fur adding to its sumptuousness. 

The other of the two robes was for summer wear as it was made of 
yellow silk gauze, but lavishly embroidered in couching, satin stitch and a 
stitch best known to us as Florentine needlework. Over a fretwork ground 


. design in couched gold threads is essentially the same symbolism as was found 


on the k’o ssu robe. However, systematically arranged over the cloud and 
bat-decorated areas are also pairs of /si characters in red signifying joy in 
double portion. In this robe as in the other, blue and red predominate. The 


sleeve bands and borders are of black gauze embroidered in designs similar 
to those on the body of the garment, but on a smaller scale. 


Although reflecting an age of luxury and grandeur, both robes should 
by the careful workmanship and untiring patience expended upon them 


_ impart to all of us a feeling of profound appreciation. 


IDERED IMPERIAL ROBE 
1 Lung period (1736-1795) 
Miss Lucy T. Aldrich, 1935 
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A Collection of Copper Lustre 


by D. N. Casey 


Lustre WARE has long been a popular type of pottery. The discovery of 
applying metallic lustre to the surface of pottery or porcelain was erroneously 
credited to the English of the eighteenth century. This process, however, 
was found to have been used in the Near East, centuries before and imported 
to Spain and thence to Italy. Here, we find Georgio Andreoli, an outstanding 
potter, working in the first half of the sixteenth century. His ruby lustre is 
highly prized by connoisseurs. 

Copper lustre in England was said to have first been made by Richard 
Frank of Brislington in 1740. This ware was manufactured for cottage use 
and consequently was rather crude in appearance. John Hancock, an English 
potter, was also credited with the rediscovery of lustre ware about 1780, 


although eighteenth century pieces are very rare. 


COSSU IMPERIAL ROBE 
Lung period (1736-1795) 
Miss Lucy T. Aldrich, 1935 : 


Pitchers or jugs are perhaps the most popular pieces. Despite the simi- 
larity in shapes, differences in sizes and types of decoration lend variety to 
a collection. Probably the majority of jugs were made as single pieces, 
although there were undoubtedly jug-shaped creamers among some of the 
copper lustre tea sets. Many of these pieces, made at the height of the popu- 
larity of lustre, were presented as gifts to be used as ornaments for cabinets 
or shelves. They vary in size from large pitchers, known as “cyder jugs,” 
to tiny jugs perhaps used as toys or salesmen’s samples. 

Lustre in England was first introduced to imitate metals such as silver, 
but then its popularity increased, and a definite place was established in the 
wares of English ceramics. 

The earlier type of copper lustre has a clear, smooth surface which was 
probably occasioned by a small amount of gold mixed with the copper. This 
did not appear on the later pieces. 

Copper lustre began to be used extensively about 1824, shortly after the 
introduction of silver lustre. Wedgwood, Enoch Wood and Spode were all 
known to have made this ware, although little of it was marked. As its popu- 
larity waned, it was replaced by other wares, and because of its fragile 
texture, comparatively little of it has remained for us to collect. 

The Art Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design has recently 
acquired a collection of copper lustre through the gift of Alice M. Howland 
and Sarah H. LeValley in memory of Mrs. Richard Greene Howland, who 
assembled the lustre some years ago. The majority of pieces are jugs or 
pitchers, although two cups, a mug, a bowl, and a salt cellar are included in 
the group of twenty-seven examples. In the collection are jugs of various 
sizes, some with the decoration painted in underglaze and others with the 
design applied over the glaze. Human figures, animals or floral motifs appear 
in relief on a number of the other pieces. 

One of particular beauty, is a graceful jug, very lustrous, with a glint of 
gold in the copper. On the bulbous lower section of the body is a decorative 
band in lilac lustre on a white ground. Landscapes appear within roughly 
oval medallions separated by floral sprays, while a foliate band in lilac lustre 
on the neck of the jug enhances its beauty. The lip—the popular molded 
hawk’s beak type—spreads from the neck opposite the C-shaped scroll 
handle. 

Some of the other jugs are embellished with beaded and ribbed borders 
in addition to floral bands in lilac, green, cobalt blue—so frequently com- 
bined with copper lustre—, yellow, red and brown. The largest jug is deco-— 
rated with colored floral sprays and baskets of flowers in relief, while a large 
masked lip and pointed handle complete the contour of the piece. Smallest 


of the group are two tiny jugs, each decorated with a band of white 
granular work. 
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A covered jug of a dark lustre, embellished with tan-colored bands, is 
decorated with floral motifs in dark lilac lustre. The squat, domed cover 
similarly decorated is surmounted by a small finial. 

An open salt dish, mounted on a splay base and decorated with a grape 
pattern, proves that the pieces were not all made for ornaments. 

Another lustre piece popular at this time was the mug. It was frequently 
used for beverages such as flip—a favorite with the Americans—or cider. 
These mugs sometimes matched the large jug or pitcher in design and were 
used as a set. At Mount Vernon may be seen an hourglass-shaped mug, said 
to have been used by George Washington for shaving. It is similar to one in 
the Howland Collection and decorated with floral sprays in relief. 

An important piece in the collection is a Liverpool pitcher in cream- 
colored ware decorated with black transfer-printed designs. Within an oval 
medallion on one side of the bulbous body, is a portrait bust of James 
Lawrence. He was born in Burlington, New Jersey, and became a distin- 
guished officer in the United States Navy. A midshipman in 1793, he was 
made a lieutenant in 1802. Six years later he became first lieutenant on the 
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Constitution and finally was placed in command of the ship, Hornet. When 
he captured the English brig-of-war, Peacock, he was honored by Congress 
and awarded a gold medal. On June 1, 1813, when commanding the ship, 
Chesapeake, in Boston harbor, he attacked the British boat, Shannon, and 
was mortally wounded. To add to his misfortune, his ship was captured and 
taken to Halifax, where he died four days later. Before it was taken, and 
while he was being carried below, he gave the orders: “Don’t give up the 
ship,” a quotation which is frequently used. 

On the opposite side of the pitcher appears an American frigate with the 
inscription, THE TRUE BLOODED YANKEE. The colonial handle and lip and the 
bands around the top and near the base in light lilac lustre brighten the piece, 
which was probably made especially for American trade. 

This collection is a typical one of English lustre, made about 1825 to 
1840, with the various shapes and decorations well represented. 


A Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 


by M. A. Banks 


IN THE FILES Of the Massachusetts Historical Society there is a whimsical, 
charming letter written in 1825 to Harrison Gray Otis, the distinguished 
statesman and orator. The writer betrays himself as a cultivated and delight- 
ful gentleman with a humorous appreciation of human foibles and a keen 
wit. He appeals to the persuasive power of his friend, “Harry” Otis, noted 
for his eloquent tongue, to help him salvage some benefit from an old debt, 
the debtor being none other than the famous painter, Gilbert Stuart, then 
residing in Mr. Otis’s city of Boston. 

“Some 23 years ago, Gilbert Stuart, the Hartist (as they say in 
Lancashire) called upon the gallant defender of Mud Fort, to effect an 
accommodation (the modern classic word for a loan) of the sum named in 
the smoky instrument; to which, I beg yr honour to cast your honourable 
eyes. The money was granted and given, upon the condition set forth in the 
re-cord (pronounce it as they do in the House of Commons, if you please: 
not ‘reck-ord,’ as our reck-less K ongressmen say). Now, the Bond has never 
been complied with. Can anything be done with old Snuffy?” 

The settlement the writer of the letter proposes is for the painter to send 
him a picture, preferably of General Washington, and affirms that he will 


GILBERT STUART, PORTRAIT OF CHRISTOPHER H 


cheerfully add 50 dollars cash to the 160 dollars credit due to him. About the 
painting he has definite ideas: “let the head be, of course, a precise copy of 
his original of the General ; but instead of the stiff, black, straight-laced and 
collared coat, let the dress be a sort of pelisse, or mantle, with a fur collar, 
and a crimson imperial hue in the ground.” He assures Mr. Otis that if 
“anybody can be alchemist adroit enough to bring this matter to a profitable 
conclusion,” he feels it will be he, and he-adds as an aside “‘perhaps he will 
remember me, for he made my portrait in 1816 and he treated me with the 
most distinguished kindness, & I beg to be remembered to him.” 


The writer of this amiable and interesting letter was Mr. Christopher 
Hughes, diplomat, friend of George Washington, John Quincy Adams, and 
other preéminent personages. The portrait that “old Snuffy” painted of him 
in 1816 now hangs in our Museum in Providence. 


In 1816, when he sat for his portrait to the most fashionable portrait 
painter in America, Christopher Hughes was a young man of thirty. He had 
been in the diplomatic service for two years, having served as secretary to the 
American Peace Commission at Ghent, and he had been a member of the 
Maryland House of Delegates, where he is said to have made “laws and 
speeches and puns.” In this year, 1816, he was made secretary of legation 
at Stockholm, where he served for nine years. 


His portrait shows him to be a personable young man with curly, red- 
dish-brown hair, hazel eyes and a ruddy complexion. He was richly dressed 
in a coat of claret-colored velvet with a brown sable fur collar framing his 
white neckcloth and shirt frills. His integrity, straightforwardness and intel- 
lectual poise are apparent in Stuart’s portrait. “Old Snuffy’s” penetrating 
insight into the character of his sitter did not fail him. Looking at the por- 
trait, one can believe John Quincy Adams's commendation of Hughes’s 
“quick observation and accurate judgment, great facility and great assiduity 


in the transaction of business and an entire devotion to the interest of 
his country.” 


This portrait of the young Christopher Hughes was painted by Stuart 
when the artist was over sixty. Behind him were the influential years in 
England and his sojourn in Ireland, and eighteen productive years in his 
native America. After working in New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
he came to live permanently in Boston in 1805, and it was in Boston that the 
Hughes portrait was executed. Although no longer young, his hand was still 
deft and his work is that of a master. 

Christopher Hughes died in Baltimore in 1849, after thirty years in the 
diplomatic service, principally as chargé d’affaires in Stockholm and the 
Netherlands. His portrait was bequeathed to his daughter, Mrs. Kennedy, 
and upon her death it passed to her cousin, Christopher Hughes’s nephew, 
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_ Georges R. H. Hughes, who in turn bequeathed it to his cousin, Richard H. 
Pleasants of Baltimore. Now the portrait hangs in our Museum, the common 
heritage of all art lovers of Providence. Could the painted eyes look across 
the room they would rest upon Copley’s portraits of Governor Gill of 
Massachusetts and his sumptuously clad spouses, upon the elegant Theodore 
Atkinson, Jr., sometime secretary of the Province of New Hampshire, 
limned by Joseph Blackburn, and doubtless they would rest with particular 
pleasure on a Stuart portrait of his friend, General Washington. Christopher 
Hughes, I believe, would feel that he was in goodly company. 


Portrait Bust of Mme. Recamier 
by Alexander Dorner 


INCLUDED in the generous gift of French Empire and Directoire furniture 
and objets d’art recently made to the Museum by Mrs. Harold Brown is a 
portrait bust of Mme. Recamier. It is of dazzling white Carrara marble, that 
in spite of the grace of expression, so manifestly French, shows a restraint 
and purity essentially classic. Nobody would suspect the vicissitudes that 
underlie its present form. 

When Mme. Recamier was still alive, the bust stood in her living room 
in the Rue de Sevres in Paris. When she died in 1849, at the age of 71, she 
left it to her niece and adopted daughter, Mme. Lenormant. This lady does 
not mention it in her ‘‘Memoirs,” but she used to tell a remarkable and 
improbable story about it. 

The sculpture, so she said, originally had arms and hands. A shawl was 
held around the shoulders, leaving half of the bust uncovered. One day 
Mme. Recamier got the idea that this was shocking, so she ordered the lower 
part of the bust, from the shoulders down, to be changed into a pedestal. It 
was in this mutilated state that Mme. Lenormant inherited it. 

The story is improbable enough. Neither before, nor during, nor atte 
the great Revolution, were considerations of the kind mentioned likely to 
occur to a French mind. They were quite unlikely to trouble Mme. Recamier. 
Flattered and courted by great men, the most famous beauty of her day, her 
salon was one of the headquarters of Napoleon’s adversaries. The daughter 
of a rich Lyonese attorney, Bernard, she had married the wealthy Parisian 
banker, Recamier. Her affairs of the heart were many. Particularly notorious 
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MARBLE BUST OF Mme. RECAMIER 
in the Museum of Rhode Island School of Design 


was her romance with Prince August of Prussia, who came to Paris as a 
prisoner of war in 1806. With a lady of her liberal morals, all odds were 
against the probability of her being shocked by a bust which represented her 
in a manner not at all unusual at the time, when the so-called Empire fashion 
ordinarily condoned such a revelation of feminine charms. Also everybody 
who so desired was able to see a similar bust in her father’s Paris apartment. 
There it could be admired until his death in 1828, when his beautiful daugh- 
ter had attained her 51st year. Is it not probable that the whole mutilation 
story is one of those popular anecdotes that people like to associate with 
works of art? May not our bust be merely a simplified copy of the bust by 
Chinard in her father’s home? In cold-blooded reason, such would be 
our assumption. 

But for all that, the mutilation story is true. I think one can prove it. 


After Mme. Lenormant’s death, the armless bust, together with other 
effects of the Recamier family, was auctioned at Drouots in Paris on 
November 2, 1893, and there purchased by the Marquis de Gontart-Biron. 
It was from the Marquis that Mrs. Harold Brown acquired it and later 
presented it to the Museum as a gift. 


The complete bust which stood in Mme. Recamier’s father’s home was 
left by him to the childhood friend of his daughter, Mr. J. F. M. Simonard, 
who on his part left it to his daughter, Mme. Petit-Dossaris, in 1867. It was 
purchased from Mme. Petit-Dossaris by the Museum of the City of Lyons. 


And so the two busts can easily be compared. Both are of Carrara marble ; 
both are signed, “Chinard de Lyon” ; both correspond in style, technique and 
quality so completely that they cannot possibly be ascribed to two different 
masters: as for instance, the complete one to Chinard, the mutilated one to 
a copyist. Moreover the Rhode Island bust is not an exact replica. There 
are differences in the hair dressing. In contrast to our bust, the kerchief of 
the Lyonese sculpture covers half of the plait, and also, in contrast to our 
bust, the comb in the hair is richly decorated. Lastly the curls under the comb 
are different. No copyist makes such variations. They are variations in style 
which render our bust simpler, more tranquil, more classic. Both sculptures 
are equal in value; both are masterpieces by Chinard. 


The above conclusions become certainties when we compare the sizes 
and signatures. While the size of the heads and shoulders are exactly the 
same in both busts, the total height of the Lyonese sculpture is 3214”, that 
of ours only 22”. There is evidence that the signature on our bust is an 


-* awkward copy of Chinard’s signature. A comparison of the accompanying 
reproductions (left hand page: Lyons signature; right hand page: Provi- 
dence signature) sufficiently proves this. Therefore there remains only one 
possibility: the folds of the shawl on our bust were cut away from the left 
shoulder, the lower part of the bust changed into a socle, and eventually a 
copy of the original signature cut on the new socle. 

All this means that Mme. Lenormant’s story was not fantastic at all, that 
for once the unlikely proves to be the truth, and that Mme. Recamier did 
order the mutilation. 

As the signature proves, Chinard himself did not perform the mutila- 
tion. It happened after his death, i. e., after 1813, perhaps after the death of 
Mme. Recamier’s father in 1828, when the other bust could no longer be seen 
by the public. Since we must conclude that Mme. Recamier changed her mind 
so thoroughly, it is easier for us to assume that the change occurred in the 
latter part of her life, in the 1830’s or 1840's. 

The two busts mentioned are not the only portrait sculptures of Mme. 
Recamier by Chinard. (1) There is a little bronze bust in the collection of 
Count de Penha-Longa, Paris; (2) a colored plaster cast in the Museum in 
Lyons; (3) a plaster plaquette in the Penha-Longa Collection. 

_ If we extend the list by adding the Lyons marble (4) and our piece (5), 
we get not only a group of variations on the same theme, but also a develop- 
ment in style. It begins with Rococo-like elegance, with a figure and head of 
the fragility of porcelain, with a tiny face of a shepherdess pretending bash- 
fulness. Then the conception grows in volume, becomes plastic, and assumes 
an attitude, which expresses human dignity and a manifestation of a vivid 
personality. The tiny forms, the playful details more and more give way to 
classic tranquility, clarity and even frigidity. Our bust marks the last stage 
in this succession. 

Joseph Chinard, born in 1756, was a product of the late Rococo period. 
His early works abound in the spirit of Houdon. They are full of Rococo 
esprit, radiant and vivid. But the older Chinard grew, and the more he 
studied Greek and Roman art in Italy, the more completely was he captivated 
by the spirit of classic sculpture, until finally he ranked with the best sculp- 
tors of classicism, with Canova, Thorwalsen, Chaudet, Danneker and Rauch, 
He succeeded in becoming not only the official sculptor of Lyons, but one 
of the most popular artists of his period. He was more or less a court sculptor 
of the Bonaparte family, whose fall he never saw, as he died rather young, 


in June 1813. 
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An Eighteenth Century Tapestry 
by D. Daly 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY was a century that brought many changes to 
the arts and to politics. It was a lively age, an intellectual one and a frivolous 
one. The pursuit of elegance and grace became the important past-time. 
Boudoirs replaced saloons. It was the age of the theatre, the opera, masked 
balls and cafés. Music was composed for string quartets and string orchestras. 
There were music masters for the violin, the harp, the flute, and the harpsi- 
chord. Fashion developed a taste for more intimate apartments. The style 
of Louis XV was characterized by the minimum of straight lines, and this 
trend in interior decoration required artists and craftsmen. The rooms were 
lofty and spacious, the walls hung with gay tapestries and paintings of bath- 
ing nudes. There were panels of silk embossed with flowers. Gowns were 
decorated with flowers, furs, and feathers. In a lady’s boudoir the crowning 
glory was the dressing-table, surmounted by a mirror and smothered in 
muslin. It was decked with lace, trinkets, cosmetics, perfumes, rouges, 
patches, and other beauty aids. 

The eighteenth century was the period of Boucher, Watteau, Chardin, 
Greuze, Robert, Pater and Lancret. The French sculptor Houdon lived then. 
Montesquieu, one of the most celebrated politico-philosophical writers of 
France, belonged to this period. There were many other famous personages 
—Madame de la Pompadour, Madame de Maintenon, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, her daughter Marie Antoinette; Voltaire, philosopher and versatile 
writer ; Frederick the Great of Prussia; Louis X V—the list could be almost 
unlimited. 

For France the eighteenth century was the shortest in history. It began 
in 1715 at the death of Louis XIV and ended in 1789 with the French 
Revolution. At the beginning of the century Paris was the center of civiliza- 
tion. The artists of Europe kept their eyes on the capital. Two things were 
required of painters ; first, to make their subjects appear attractive in por- 
traits; and second, to decorate the apartments. The contemporary portraits 
were of gay, beautiful women gowned in rich elegant costumes, and with 
elaborate coiffures. The fad of high coiffures was carried to extreme. Heads 
became landscapes, tableaux, or models of Paris. There were even models 
of the garden of the Palais Royal with its fountains, of the Bois de Boulogne 
with animals, and of a military review of the King’s Household Guards. 
There was no limit to the extravagance of the fashions. 

Lord Chesterfield, while visiting Paris in 1714, writes: “I will not tell 
you my sentiments about Frenchmen, because I am often taken for one of 
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them, and more than one Frenchman has paid me the greatest compliment 
they think they can make to any one, which is; “Monsieur, you are exactly 
like us.’ I will only tell you that I am insolent, I talk much, very loud, and in 
the tone of a master; that I sing and dance as I walk along; and finally that 
[ am furiously extravagant in powder, feathers, and white gloves etc.” It 
was indeed a frivolous age, and it ended with the bloody French Revolution 
‘which took its idea from the American Revolution. For America with its 
era of colonization; its Washington, Franklin, and John Quincy Adams. 
had not the Rococo spirit. 

The Gobelin tapestry* acquired by the museum is a good example, illus- 
trating the spirit of France. Historical compositions and memorial hangings 
were discarded. The period was as lively, intellectual and careless as that 
of Louis XIV had been grave and solemn. Tapestries during the time of 
Louis XIV had commemorated the great acts of his reign, battles, and prov- 
inces conquered ; but the eighteenth century tapestries were an art of decora- 
tive illustration. The tapestry from being primarily illustrative, had become 
primarily decorative; charm rather than dignity, entertainment rather than 
ideas, straight lines becoming graceful curves. The museum:tapestry depicts 
Autumn symbolized by Bacchus. It is from a drawing by Claude Audran 
(1658-1734) who designed a series called **Portieres des Dieux.’’** The sea- 
sons and the elements are represented by the gods and goddesses. In this 
tapestry of Autumn a young Bacchus, wearing a tiger skin and sitting on 
clouds, is in the center of the composition. He holds a goblet of wine in his 
right hand. In the lower section on each side of the fountain there is a panther 
and a young satyr. A decorative archway with garlands of grapes and leaves, 
and the sign of Scorpion in the center, forms an elaborate setting for the 
figure of the god. The background is a yellow-tan. Rose, blues, greens, and 
brown are the other colors used. The border has a blue background. Like the 
paintings of this period all the forms are light, capricious, suggestive of froth 
and foam. The figures play a frivolous comedy in a way which is indeed an 
excellent expression of the Rococo period and which is as far away as possible 
from the feeling of today. 


*The encouragement of the tapestry industry in France by the French kings 
Henri IV and Louis XIV began with the establishment of the Gobelin Tapestry Work 
in Paris on the left side of the Seine; two tapestry manufacturers having been persuaded 
by Henri IV to immigrate from Hlanders. There are two tablets on the entrance gate 
to the factory. The one on the left reads “Jean and Philibert GoBELIN, merchant dyers 
of scarlet, who have left their name to this quarter of Paris and to the tapestry factory 
had their works here at the end of the fifteenth century.” The tablet on the right reads, 
“April 1601, Mare de Comans and Francois de la Planche, Flemish tapestry weavers, 
install their workrooms on the banks of the Biévre.” ~ 
4, there is the signature of the craftsman “G. Cozette” in the lower right corner 
The tapestry came from the Collection Dreyfus de Gonzales (Vente a Paris Jer au 4 juin 
1896). A reference is given to a book by M. Fenaille “Etat general des tapisseries de la 


Manufacture des Gobelins.” Period du XVM : : 
RE od du (premiere partie, 1699-1736) p. 1 et 
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